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For“ The Friend.” 
Aerial Images, 


(Concluded from page 67.) 


* About 5 o’clock, Pp. m. we reached and 
passed, leaving it to our left, a small butte, ris- 
ing solitary from the plain. Around this the 

round is uneven, and a few scattering shrubs, 
leafless and without verdure, raised themselves 
above the white sand and saline matter, which 
seemed recently to have drifted, so as nearly 
to conceal them. Eight miles brought us to 
the northern end of a short range of mountains, 
turning the point of which and bending our 
course to the left, we gradually came upon 
higher ground, coteesie of compact volcanic 
gravel. I was here considerably in the rear, 
having made a detour towards the base of the 
butte, and thence toward the centre of the 
short range of mountains to discover, if such 
existed, a spring of water. I saw no such joy- 
ful presentation, nor any of the usual indica- 
tions, and when [ reached and turned the point 
the whole party were several miles ahead of 
me, and out of sight. Congratulating myself 
that I stood once more on terra firma, | urged 
my tired mule forward with all the life and 
activity that spur and whip could inspire her 
with, passing down the range of mountains on 
my left some four or five miles, and then rising 
some rocky hills connecting this with a long 
and high range of mountains on my right. 
The distance across these hills is about seven 
or eight miles. When I had reached the most 
elevated point of this ridge the sun was setting, 
and | saw my fellow travellers still far in ad- 
vance of me, entering again upon a plain or 
valley of salt; some ten or twelve miles in 
breadth. On the opposite side of this valley 
rose abruptly and to a high elevation another 
mountain, at the foot of which we expected to 
find the spring of fresh water that was to quench 
our thirst, and revive and sustain the drooping 
energies of our faithful beasts. 

“About midway upwards, in a canada of 
this mountain, I noticed the smoke of a fire, 
which apparently had just been kindled, as 





doubtless it had been, by Indians, who were | satisfactory ; for | heard no report of pistol or 
then there, and had discovered our party on| rifle, and no arrow tovok its soundless flight 
the white plain below, it being the custom of |through my body. | rode up to the object, 
these Indiuns to make signals by fire and) and discovered it to be Buchanan sitting upon 
smoke whenever they notice strange objects. | his mule, which had become so much exhaust- 
Proceeding onward,-} overtook an old and fa- | ed that it occasionally refused to go along, net- 
vourite pack-mule, which we familiarly called | withstanding his industrious application of the 
‘Old Jenny.’ She-carried our meat and flour | usual incentives to progress. He said that he 
—all that we possessed in fact as a sustenance | had supposed himself to be the ‘ last man’ be- 
of life. Her pack had turned, and her burden, | fore * Old Jenny’ passed, who had given him 
instead of being on her back, was suspended |a surprise, and he was quite thunderstruck 
under her belly. With the good sense andj when an animal, mounted by a man, came 
discretion so characteristic of the Mexican pack slinging upon him in his half-crippled condi- 
mule, being behind and following the party in| tion. After a good laugh and some little de- 
advance, she had stopped short in the road un- | lay and difficulty, we got his mule under way 
til some one should come to re-arrange her | again and rode slowly along together. 

cargo and place it on deck instead of under the | “ We left, to us, in our tired condition, the 
keel. 1 dismounted and went through by my- | seemingly interminable plain of salt, and en- 
self the rather tedious and laborious process of|tered upon the sagey slope of the mountain 
unpacking and repacking. This done, ‘ Old | about ten o’clock. lalloving as loudly as we 








Jenny’ set forward upon a fast gallop to over- 
take her companions ahead, and my own mule, 
as if not to be outdone in the race, followed in 
the same gait, ‘Old Jenny,’ however, main- 
tained the honours of the race, keeping consi- 
derably ahead. Both of them, by that instinct 
or faculty which mules undoubtedly possess, 
had scented the water on the other side of the 
valley, and their pangs of extreme thirst urged 
them forward at this extraordinary speed, after 
the long and laborious march they had made 
to obtain it. 

* As [ advanced over the plain, which was 
covered with a thicker crust of salt than that 
previously described, breaking under the feet 
of the animals like a crust of frozen snow, the 
spreading of the fires in the canada of the 
mountain appeared with great distinctness. 
The line of lights was regular like camp fires, 
and | was more than half inclined to hope that 
we should meet and be welcomed by an en- 
caumpment of civilized men, either hunters or 
a party from the Pacific bound homeward. 
The moon rose about 9 o’clock, displaying and 
illuminating the unnatural, unearthly drear- 
ness of the scenery. 

“«¢Old Jenny’ for some time had so far beat 
me in the race as to be out of my sight, and | 
out of the sound of her footsteps. 1 was en- 
tirely alone, and enjoying, as well as a man 
could with a crust of salt in his nostrils and 
over his lips, and a husky mouth and throat, 
the singularity of my situation, when I obsery- 
ed about a quarter of a mile ahead of mea 
dark stationary object, standing in the midst of 
the hoary scenery. 1 supposed it to be ‘ Old 
Jenny,’ in trouble once more about her pack. 
But, coming up to a speaking distance, | was 
challenged in a loud voice with the usual guard 
salutation, ‘Who comes there? Having no 
countersign, | gave the common response in 
such cases, ‘A friend.’ This appeared to be 


could raise our voices, we obtained by a re- 
sponse the direction of our party who had pre- 
ceded us, and, after some difficulty in making 
our way through the sage, grass, and wil- 
lows, (the last a certain indication of water in 
the desert,) we came to where they had disco- 
vered a faint stream of water, and made their 
camp. Men and mules, on their first arrival, 
as we learned, had madly rushed into the 
stream and drank together of its muddy wa- 
ters, made muddy by their own disturbance of 
its shallow channel and sluggish current. 
“Delay of gratification frequently gives a 
temporary relief to the cravings of hunger. 
The same remark is applicable to thirst. Some 
hours previously | had felt the pangs of thirst 
with an acuteness almost amounting to an 
agony. Now, when | had reached the spot 
where I could gratify my desires in this re- 
spect, they were greatly diminished. My first 
care was to unsaddle my mule and lead it to 
the stream, and my next to take a survey of 
the position of our encampment. | then pro- 
cured a cup of muddy water and drank it off 
with a good relish. The fires before noticed 
were still blazing brightly above us on the side 
of the mountain, but those who had lighted 
them had given no other signal of their prox- 
imity. The moon shone brilliantly, and Ja- 
cob, Buchanan, McClary, and myself, con- 
cluded we would trace the small stream of 
water until we could find the fountain spring. 
After considerable search among the reeds, 
willow, and luxuriant green, we discovered a 
spring. Buchanan was so eager to obtain a 
draught of cold pure water, that in dipping his 
cup for this purpose the yielding weeds under 
him gave way, and he sunk into the basin, 
from which he was drawn out after a good 
*‘ ducking’ by one of those present. (he next 
morning this basin was sounded to the depth 
of thirty-five feet, and no bottom found. We 
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named this spring s Buehanan's Well” We|male pen—enable the reader to enjoy more 
lighted no fires to-night, and prepared no even- |completely the vivid descriptions of the lady, 


ing meal. 


Worn down by the hard day’s tra-| [the author’s wife being one of the writers] ; 


vel, after relieving our thirst, we spread our|and, taking it as a whole, the volume wants 
blankets upon the ground, and, laying our bo- |only a little more quietness and expansion, to 


dies upon them, slept soundly in the bright 
moonshine. Several of our party had been 
on the road upwards of seventeen hours, with- 


be one of the best of the kind we have met 
with for a considerable time. 
It may be imagined that it is no easy om 


ing with a young man, who was presented to 
me as one of the princes Tumene. 
with equal elegance and good-breeding he in- 
troduced me to the palace, where every step 


It was 


brought me some new surprise. I was quite 
unprepared for what I saw; and really, in 
passing through two saloons, which united the 
most finished display of European taste with 


out water. or refreshment of any kind, except |ter to choose a specimen from such prodigious | the gorgeousness of Asia, on being suddenly 
a small draught of cold coffee from our pow- | variety ; but we were so much struck with the | accosted by a young lady, who welcomed me 
der keg, made of the salt-sulphur water at our alleged progress of the Tartars in refinement, lin excellent French, I felt such a thrill of de- 


last encampment, 


of seventy-five miles. The Salt Plain has 
never at this place, so fur as | could under- 
stand, been crossed but twice previously by 
civilized men, and in these instances two days 
were occupied in performing the journey.” 


The extraordinary appearances recorded in 
the above narrative, do not seem difficult of ex- 
planation. The fine salt dust with which the 
air was filled, consisted of minute (most proba- 
bly hollow cubical) crystals, so light as to be 
carried to a great height by the tempest, and to 
subside very regularly end slowly, with the lull- 
ing of the wind, much in the same manner as 
minute crystals float and subside in a clear so- 
lotion. It is easy to conceive that a sufficient 
number of these minute polished facets might 
be in the same vertical plane, so as to present 
a reflecting surface, and even many reflecting 
surfaces, so that each individual of the group 
would have before and around him a series of 
imperfect mirrors, each of which would give 
back the dim outline of himself or the other 
members of the party. The dark and almost 
black cloud in the horizon seems to have been 
a necessary condition in the phenomenon, as 
images so faint and obscure could not in all 
probability have been visible without such a 
back ground to the picture. 


* * 
* 
—_—— 


From Chambers's Journal. 
A Peep at the Tartars. 


There is a book before us, which we wish 
somebody would take the trouble of working 
up into half-a-dozen books.* As it is, the 
value of its materials is lost from their being 
so densely packed. You can no more read it 
continuously throughout, than you can read a 
dictionary : at least if you do, you find, as in 
the case of a dictionary, that one word knocks 
another out of your head—one scene blending 
with what goes before, as in a series of dissolv- 
ing views, till you have only a vague feeling 
of amusement and delight, without being able 
to recall specialities more distinetly than if all 
had been the phantasmagoria of a dream. 

But this book, while reminding one irresisti- 
bly of a kaleidoscope, is not all form, glitter, 
and colour. Jt contains much that is really 
valuable, and conveys a very distinct idea of 
the tribes that inhabit the country on the west 
of the Caspian and the north of the Euxine. 
The historical sketches that intervene here and 
there—the production, we presume, of the 


* Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the 
Crimea, Caucasus, &c. By Xavier Hommaire de 
Hell. Wit? Additions from various Sources, Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1847. 


and had travelled the distance | 


that we persuade ourselves our readers will be | 
glad to hear something on the subject. One| 
is surprised to be told of the salons of Astrak- 

han ! but in these saloons there are now Euro- 

pean manners and fashions that transport the 

visiter to the Chaussée d’ Antin. The Paris- 

ian novels of the day are read with as much 

avidity, and criticised with as much acuteness, 

on the shores of the Caspian, as on the banks 

of the Seine. This, however, it will be seen, 

applies only to the Russians of the higher | 
classes, who read and speak French from one | 
end of the empire to the other, and whose la- 

dies are frequently well-informed and intelli- 

gent women. But from Astrakhan our tra- 

vellers proceeded, with the rest of the polite 

world, in a steamboat, to visit a Kalmuck 

prince ; and here we obtain a view of the Tar- 

tars at home, which presents something more 

extraordinary. 

‘The little island belonging to Prince Tu- 
mene stands alone in the middle of the river. 
From a distance, it looks like a nest of verdure 
resting on the waves, and wanting only a breath 
of wind to send it floating down the rapid 
course of the Volga ; but as you advance, the 
land unfolds before you, the trees form them- 
selves into groups, and the prince’s palace dis- 
plays a portion of its white facade, and the 
open galleries of its turrets. Every object as- 
sumes a more decided and more picturesque 
form, and stands out in clear relief, from the 
cupola of the mysterious pagoda, which you 
see towering above the trees, to the humble 
kibitka glittering in the magic tints of sunset. 
The landscape, as it presented itself succes- 
sively to our eyes, with the unruffled mirror 
of the Volga for its framework, wore a calm, 
but strange and profoundly melancholy cha- 
racter, It was like nothing we had ever seen 
before ; it was a new world, which fancy might 
people as it pleased ; one of those mysterious 
isles one dreams of at fifteen, afier reading the 
** Arabian Nights ;” a thing, in short, such as 
crosses the traveller’s path but once in all his 
wanderings, and which we enjoyed with all 
the zest of unexpected pleasure. But we were 
soon called back from all these charming phan- 
toms of the imagination to the realities of life: 
we were arrived. Our boatman moored his 
little craft in a clump of thorn-broom; and 
whilst my husband proceeded to the palace 
with his interpreter, | remained in the boat, 
divided between the pleasure I[ anticipated from 
the extraordinary things to be seen in a Kal- 
muck palace, and the involuntary apprehension 
awakened in me by all the incidents of this 
visit. 

‘ The latter feeling did not last long. Not 
many minutes had elapsed after the departure 
of my companions, when I saw them return- 


light, that I could only answer by embracing 
her heartily! In this manner an acquaintance 
is quickly made.’ 

On being conducted to her chamber, the en- 
thusiastic Frenchwoman found there a° toilet 
apparatus jn silver, with other objects both 
rare and precious, as well as handsome furni- 
ture. But where was the couleur locale? 
where were the characteristics of the Desert ? 
Was this the house of a Kalmuck prince, ‘a 
chief of those hall-savaye tribes that wander 
over the sandy plains of the Caspian Sea, a 
worshipper of the Grand Lama, a believer in 
the metempsychosis ; in short, one of those be- 
ings whose existence seems to us almost fabu- 
lous, such a host of mysterious legends do 
their names awaken in the mind?’ Prince 
Tumene, it seems, is the first of his nomade 
people who has exchanged his kibitka (or felt 
tent) for a European dwelling. ‘ The position 
of the palace is exquisitely chosen, and shows 
a sense of the beautiful as developed as that of 
the most civilized nations, It is built in the 
Chinese style, and is prettily seated on the 
gentle slope of a hill about one hundred feet 
from the Volga. Its numerous galleries afford 
views over every part of the isle, and the im- 
posing surface of the river. From one of the 
angles the eye looks down on a mass of foli- 
age, through which glitter the cupola and gold- 
en ball of the pagoda. Beautiful meadows, 
dotted over with clumps of trees, and fields in 
high cultivation, unfold their carpets of ver- 
dure on the left of the palace, and form differ- 
ent landscapes which the eye can take in at 
once. ‘The whole is enlivened by the presence 
of Kalmuck horsemen, camels wandering here 
and there through the rich pastures, and offi- 
cers conveying the chief’s orders from tent to 
tent. It is a beautiful spectacle, various in its 
details, and no less harmonious in its assem- 
blage.’ The scene in the kibitka, however, is 
more interesting, where the prince’s sister-in- 
law still resided. * When the curtain at the 
doorway of the kibitka was raised, we found 
ourselves in a rather spacious room, lighted 
from above, and hung with red damask, the 
reflection from which shed a glowing tint on 
every object ; the floor was covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet, and the air was loaded with 
perfumes. In this balmy atmosphere and crim- 
son light, we perceived the princess seated on 
a low platform at the farther end of the tent, 
dressed in ‘glistening robes, and as motionless 
as an idol. Some twenty women in full dress, 
sitting on their heels, formed a strange and 
partycoloored circle round her. It was like 
nothing I could compare it to but an opera 
scene suddenly got up on the banks of the 
Volga. When the princess had allowed us 
time enough to admire her, she slowly descend- 
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ed the steps of the platform, approached us| the deficiencies of speech, and mine must have| attention, I preferred immediately rejoining my 
with dignity, took me by the hand, embraced |told the princess with what admiration | be-| husband, being impatient to relate to him all 
me affectionately, and led me to the place she| held her. Hers, I must confess in all humili-| the details of this interview, with which | was 
had left.” The lady proved to be extremely |ty, seemed to express much more surprise than | completely dazzled.’ | 
handsome, but for the obliquity of her eyes,|admiration at my travelling costume. What| Our author’s account of the Russians and 
and the prominence of her check-bones ; and | would I not have given to know the result of| their government is far from being favourable ; 
her expression was that of the utmost gentle-|her purely feminine analysis of my appear-| but we can afford room only for this brief an- 
ness and good humour, with an air, ‘like alljance! | was even crossed in this téte-d-téte | ecdote, which would appear to contain all the 
the women of her race,’ of caressing humility. | by a serious scruple of conscience for having} principley of political economy that are fash- 
From Astrakhan they pursued their way in-|presented myself before her in male attire,| ionable in that meridian. ‘1 was once in the 
to the Desert, and this is the description of| which must have given her a strange notion | house of a Moldavian landowner of Bessara- 
their first halt. ‘ ‘The britschka, unyoked and/| of the fashions of Europe. bia, whose lands bring him in about ten thou- 
unladen, was placed a little way from the tent,; * Notwithstanding my desire to prolong my | sand rubles a-year. ‘The conversation turned 
on tf® carpet of which were heaped portfolios, | visit, in hopes of seeing her daughters, the|on agriculture. “ What!” exclaimed a Rus- 
cushions, and boxes, in a manner which a\ fear of appearing intrusive prompted me totake| sian who was present; “ your estate yields 
painter would have thought worth notice. |my leave; but checking me with a very grace- | you but ten thousand rubles a-year? Nonsense: 
Whilst we were taking tea, our men were mak- | ful gesture, she said eagerly, “ Pastoy, pas-| put it into my hands, and | warrant you twice 
ing preparations for dinner: some plucking a | toy /” (* Stay, stay !”) and clapped her hands| as much.” “ That would be a very agreeable 
fine wild goose and half-a-dozen kourlis ; others | several times. A young girl entered at the| thing, if it could be done,” said the landlord ; 
attending to the fire, round which were ranged | signal, and by her mistress’s orders threw open | “| flatter myself I am tolerably well versed 
two or three pots for the pilau and the bacon|a folding-door, and immediately | was struck|in these matters, and yet I have never been 
soup, of which the Cossacks are great admir-|dumb with surprise and admiration by a most| able to discover any possible means of increas- 
ers; and Anthony, with a little barrel of bran-| brilliant apparition, Imagine, reader, the|ing my income.” ‘ How many days do your 
dy under his arm, distributed the regular dram | most exquisite sultanas of whom poetry and| peasants work ?” said the.Russian. “ Thirty.” 
to every man with the gravity of a German |painting have ever tried to convey an idea, and | “ That’s not enough: make them work sixty. 
major-domo. As for the officer, he lay on his| still your conception will fall far short of the| What breadth of land do they till for you?” 
back under the britschka, for sake of the shade,|enchanting models | had then before me.|‘*Somuch.” “ Double it.” And so he went 
amusing himself with his hawk, which he had | There were three of them, all equally beauti-| on through the other items of the inquiry. cry- 
unhooded, after fastening it with a stout cord/|ful and graceful. ‘Two were clad in tunics of| ing, “ Double it |—double it!” We could not 
to the carriage. Though the creature’s spark-|crimson brocade, adorned in front with broad | help heartily laughing. But the Russian re- 
ling eyes were continually on the look-out for! gold lace. The tunics were open, and disclos-| mained perfectly serious, and | am sure he 
a quarry, it seemed, by the continual flapping|ed beneath them cashmere robes, with very| thought himself as great a man as Cancrine 
of its wings, to enjoy its master’s caresses. | tight sleeves terminating in gold fringes. The} himself. I really regret that I did not ask 
The camels, rejoicing in their freedom, brows- | youngest wore a tunic of azure blue brocade,| him, had he taken lessons in economics in the 
ed at a little distance from the tent, and con-| with silver ornaments; this was the only dif-| office of that illustrious financier.’ 
tributed by their presence to give an Oriental | ference between her dress and that of her sis- 
aspect to our first essay in savage life, wherein|ters. All three had magnificent black hair, 
I myself figured in my huge bonnet, dressed | escaping in countless tresses from a fez of sil- 
as usual in wide pantaloons, with a Gaulish | ver filigree, set like a diadem over their ivory 
tunic gathered round my waist by a leathern | foreheads. ‘They wore gold-embroidered slip- 
belt. By dint of wondering at everything, our|pers, and wide trousers drawn close at the 
wonderment at last wore itself out, and we re- | ankle. 
garded ourselves as definitely-naturalized Kal-| ‘I had never beheld skins so dazzlingly fair, 
mucks. eyelashes so long, or so delicate a bloom of 
‘My first night under a tent proved to me| youth. The calm repose that sat on the coun- 
that I was not so acclimated to the steppe as|tenances of these lovely creatures had never 
my vanity had led me to suppose. The felt} been disturbed by any profane glance. No 
cone under which | was to sleep, the Kalmucks | look but their mother’s had ever told them they 
moving about the fire, the camels sending their | were beautiful ; and this thought gave them an 
plaintive cries through the immensity of the|inexpressible charm in my eyes. It is not in 
Desert ; in a word, everything I saw and heard, | our Europe, where women, exposed to the gaze 
was so at variance with my habits and ways | of crowds, so soon addict themselves to coquet- 
of thought, that [ almost fancied I was in an| ry, that the imagination could conceive such a 
opium dream,’ type of beauty. ‘The features of our young 
We must conclude our extracts with the fol-| girls are too soon altered by the vivacity of 
lowing portrait of a Tartar princess of the Cri-| their impressions, to allow the eye of the art- 
mea and her family. ‘She advanced to me|ist to discover in them that divine charm of 
with an air of remarkable dignity, took both| purity and ignorance with which I was so 
my hands, kissed me on the two checks, and | struck in beholding my Tartar princesses. Af- 
sat down beside me, making me many demon- | ter embracing me, they retired to the end of 
strations of friendship. She wore a great deal|the room, where they remained standing in 
of rouge ; her eyelids were painted black, and | those graceful Oriental attitudes which no wo- 
met over the nose, giving her countenance a! man in Europe could imitate. A dozen attend- 
certain sternness, that, nevertheless, did not | ants, mu in white muslin, were gathered 
destroy its pleasing effect. A furred velvet| round the door, gazing with respectful curiosi- 
vest fitted tight to her still elegant figure. Al-|ty. Their profiles, shown in relief on a dark 
together, her appearance surpassed what | had | ground, added to the picturesque character of 
conceived of her beauty. We spent a quarter|the scene. This delightful vision lasted an 
of an hour closely examining each other, and|hour. When the princess saw that I was de- 
interchanging, as well as we could, a few Rus-|cided on going away, she signified to me by| the bladders almost as fast as a man could 
sian words, that very insufficiently conveyed | signs that [ should go and see the garden ; but} have blown them with his mouth ; and yet the 
our thoughts. But in such cases looks supply | though grateful to her for this further mark of| quantity of coals distilled was inconsiderable, 












































































Infancy of Coal Gas.—It appears that 
Clayton, dean of Kildare, was the first who 
decidedly obtained gas from coal by distilla- 
tion. In a letter addressed by the dean to the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, and inserted in the 
* Philosophical Transactions’ for 1739, he says 
—‘ I got some coal, and distilled it in a retort 
in an open fire. At first there came over only 
phlegm, afterwards a black oil, and then, like- 
wise, a spirit arose, which | could noways con- 
dense, but it forced my lute and broke my 
glasses: once, when it had forced my lute, 
coming close thereto, in order to try to repair 
it, | observed that the spirit which issued out 
caught fire at the flame of the candle, and con- 
tinued burning with violence as it issued out in 
a stream, which I blew out and lighted again 
alternately several times. | then had a mind 
to try if | could save any of this spirit, in or- 
der to which | took a tubulated receiver, and 
putting a candle to the pipe of the receiver 
whilst the spirit arose, | observed that it caught 
flame, and continued burning at the end of the 
pipe, thiough you could not discern what fed 
the flame. I then blew it out and eve it 
again several times ; after which I fixed a blad- 
der, squeezed and void of air, to the pipe of 
the receiver; the oil and phlegm descended 
into the receiver, but the spirit, still ascending, 
blew up the bladder. I then filled a good 
many bladders therewith, and might have fill- 
ed an inconceivable number more, for the spirit 
continued to rise for several hours, and filled 
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I kept this spirit in the bladders a considerable|to have turned back many a sterner looking | the spirits of the just made perfect, where the 
time, and endeavoured several ways to con |combatant in the Lamb’s army. Whether at} wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
dense it, but in vain; and when | had a mind| home amongst enemies threatening him with |are at rest.” 


to divert strangers or friends, | have frequent-| banishment from family and friends,—whether 
ly taken one of these bladders, and pricked a|wrapt in sackcloth treading the streets of 
hole therein with a pin, and compressing gently | Londonderry, calling its hardened inhabitants 
the bladder near the flame of a candle till it}to repentance,—whether going ‘ from door to 
once took fire, it would thea continue burning | door soliciting accommodation’ in vain, through 
till all the spirit was compressed out of|the villages of Scotland,—we found him every- 
the bladder, which was the more surprising, | where, meek, fearful of himself, yet strong in 
because no one could discern any difference in| patient determination to do his Master's will. 
the appearance between these bladders and|It is no marvel then, that his gracious Saviour 
those which are filled with common air.'—|should have caused the cloudy day of his 
. earthly pilgrimage, to be closed with a sunset 

of light. As he lay down his life in Germany, 

Fer “ The Priced.” far from the friends of his bosom, heavenly 
neuebieetiienien's:0 comfort and consolation were administered to 
os him from the Fountain of living joy. The 

“ Nimium ne crede colori.” fears of the flesh, the humble sinkings of spi- 
Trust not the damask bloom rit were over, his prospect of an admittance 





Upon thy cheek ; amongst the ransomed was clear,—and now 
an early doom i ivi i 
Often Itdeth beoprak. as faith was giving place to certainty, he could 


say in melodious accents,—the last articulate 
utterance of his voice,—* I can sing the songs 
of Zion and of Israel!” Thus died John Pem- 
berton,—esteemed by others as a father in re- 
ligious attainments, regarded by himself as a 
child not fit to travel alone. He died,—and 
mingled sorrow and rejoicing went up from 
the hearts of many a bereaved Christian bro- 
ther and sister. 

Israel Pemberton, was a man of a sterner 


Although the seal of health 
ms Gn thy brow, 

Discase perchance by stealth 
Preys on thee now. 


Fresh as the carly flowers, 
Seems thy youth’s glow; 

Yet, sorrow’s withering hours 
Can lay it low. 


Trust not the world without— 


Its friendship frail ; nature than his brother John; and, judging 

Tay ae a from his writings, of greater literary attain- 
: ments, and a higher order of intellect. Asa 
Trust not thy heart within— man, he was upright, feared as well as beloved, 


Its portals d; 
Should it be hurt by sin, 
Thy peace is marred. 


Trust to the Lord alone; 


—as a citizen he was useful and respected, 
He filled many public appointments with dig- 
nity, and the duties attached to them, with 
propriety and faithfulness, In private life his 


For He is nigh sympathies and benevolent feelings were ever 
To help, when there are none warm for the distressed; and neither of his 
To heed thy sigh. 


purse, nor of his exertions was he sparing, 

when he was called on to succour or befriend 

the destitute. Although not filling as impor- 

tant a position in the Society of Friends as 

either of his brothers James or John, he was 

yet deeply attached to the religious principles 

of his education, and was banished because of 

that attachment into Virginia, where his health 

became impaired, and his constitution weaken- 

ed. Soon after his liberation and return to 

the bosom of his family, his wife Mary was 

removed from him by death, She was a valu- 

} able elder, and her husband loved her with all 
the energy of strong feeling. As a Christian 
he sought to be resigned ; but his sensibilities 
were keen, and his friends thought, that 
wounded affection hastened the decline of his 
bodily strength. In sickness and weakness, 
amid pain of body, and weariness of flesh, his 
Dedication of heart, and meek untiring en-|thoughts still were intent on others, and he 
ergy were often displayed in the life of John| was earnest to succour the needy, and those 
Pemberton. Who that reads the records of| who were suffering,—maintaining to the last 
his exercises, trials, and actions, but must ac-|in full exercise great sensibility, tenderness and 
knowledge his Christian faithfulness,—his|love. As he saw death approaching, his mind 
lowly-spirited decision and perseverance. We!was favoured with great calmness, and was 
may trace him, wending his sorrowful way jrichly blessed with affection for his friends, 
amongst the cottages of Scotland, the cabins|He yielded up his spirit without a groan, or 
and hovels of Ireland, with but spiritual light|struggle ; and his brother John writes,—“ A 
enough to irradiate his path for one day at al great solemnity, composure, and sweet calm 
time, unchecked by discouragements sufficient attended ; and | doubt not he is gone to join 


Thy soul’s immortal flame 
Will still live on, 

—— the same, 

. hen time is gone. 


And if thou but obey 
His Light within, 
Whenever it doth say, 
‘Refrain from sin,’ 


Then shall that spark divine, 
That living fire, 

In heaven forever shine, 
When stars expire! 





For ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 62.) 












































James Pemberton was the survivor of the 


brothers. He possessed much sterling integ- 
rity of character, and with a portion of the 
humility of his brother John, partook of the 
sterner, more unbending energy of Israel. As 
ijt was with Isracl, so it was with him,—his 
sternness was not of that character which is 
incompatible with the affections and sympa- 
thies, which sweeten the union of the family 
circle, and add grace and tenderness to every 
portion of social intercourse. One instange of 
the honest integrity of James is well worthy of 


being held up to view. Although their father 
left his children a considerable inheritance, yet 
for some years James carried on business as a 
shipping merchant. In the year 1758, the 
brigantine Hannah, owned by James Pember- 
ton and Peter Reevé, sailed from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, for Philadelphia, having on board a 
valuable cargo, chiefly molasses, coflee and 
sugar. It was the time of the ‘ French War,’ 
and a privateer from New Orleans captured 
the vessel. The captain of ‘The Hannah,’ 
knowing how profitable it would prove to the 
* owners’ to have in that time of war, such a 
cargo safely landed, offered on their behalf 


$8000, to the French captain, if he would deli- 


ver it either at Philadelphia, or any other port 
in the American provinces. The captor un- 
derstanding the owner was a Quaker, accepted 
the proposition; and the bond was drawn up 
for that amount, signed by the captain, mate, 


and one of the seamen of the captured vessel. 
Two of the signers being taken out of ‘ The 


Hannah’ as hostages, a French officer was put 
on board her to receive the money, and she 
then bore away for Boston. She reached that 
port in safety ; and the merchants there, on un- 
derstanding the position of affairs, told the offi- 
cer, that as the brig was in the enemy's port, 
and the ransom had been agreed to by the 


captain without the authority of the owners, he 


was not entitled to the amount of the bond, 
He replied in broken English, “ Me no fraid ; 
me got Quaker to deal with.” Some mer- 
chants at Philadelphia tried to persuade James 
Pemberton that be ought not to pay the bond, 
as it would be setting a bad precedent. But 
believing that honesty required it, and the re- 
putation of the Society of Friends was in some 
measure implicated, he promptly told the 
French officer when he called on him, that it 
should be paid as soon as he received intelli- 
gence of the safety of the two hostages. This 
he soon did, for they made their escape, ex- 
pecting that when they were at liberty the 
owner would feel no obligation to pay the bond. 
But this had no effect-on James, who paid the 
$8000 shortly after they reached Philadel- 
hia. 
, It is rarely that three brothers have ever 
been so useful in civil and religious society, as 
were Israel, James, and John Pemberton. 
Israel deceased in 1779, when he had nearly 
completed his 64th year. James and John 
continued faithfully labouring side by side, in 
the Yearly Meeting, the Meeting for Safferings, 
the meetings of Ministers and Elders,—and in 
all the benevolent efforts which engaged the 
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and respectability in civil society, He saw| Perhaps the writer may be allowed the pre- 
no remedy for the evil, but Christian prin-| sent opportunity to say, that at no period since 
ciple, constraining to Christian moderation. _| its publication has “‘‘The Friend” been more 
Some time before his death, a great depres-| interesting to him, than for the last year ; and 
sion took place in Philadelphia, in the mercan-| he would offer a word of encou:agement to 
tile community, and many of those who with | those who are willing to dedicate a purtion of 
little capital had launched widely into business, | their time for the good of others, in thus offer- 
as a natural consequence of the times, and| ing lively original essays,—unpublished ma- 
their imprudence, became unable to meet their} nuscripts of departed worthies,—or judicious. 
engagements, and disreputably failed. Gne/| selections from printed works, religious, scien- 
who had received a large estate from his fa-| tific, or books of travels,—to the edification, 
ther, and had increased it by extensive trading|and information of the readers of “ The 
in early life.—who had long retired from busi- | Friend.” 
ness, and was living in affluence on his inter-| Joshua Sharpless says :— 
ests and his rents,—was muchconcernedonthe}| Ninth month 30th, 1798,—* For about two 
oceasion. He once addressed some young | months past, it has been an awful and solemn 
people in the presence of Anthony, warning} time in the city of Philadelphia, the yellow 
them not to seek to accumulate riches,—point-| fever raging with great destruction, so that 
ing out the certain and serious consequences | several thousands of its inhabitants have been 
of failing in the attempt. By the time he had} swept off by this mighty destroyer. Mos! of 
finished his remarks, Anthony’s keen wit, had | the wealthy, and such as could get away, left 
presented a ludicrous picture to his mind, and|it. To enter the city to make any stay, was 
a pleasant moral couched in it. He accord-| very dangerous. Divers, according to ac- 
ingly said, he had been reminded of a fable of | counts, who were in but a short time, or only 
an old mouse, and a Cheshire cheese. The/ rode through the town, have been taken with 
mouse had succeeded in reaching the upper | the fever, and some of them carried off. Our 
shelf in a closet, on which lay a fine large| Yearly Meeting coming on in this awful and 
Cheshire cheese. Here at leisure, and in the | perilous time, the attending of it looked like a 
midst of plenty he lived at ease. But there|very solemn circumstance; and if Friends 
were many mice on the floor below, who wish- | should almost neglect it, it would be a painful 
ed to partake of the same comfortable abun-|case. My mind became closely exercised on 
dance, and they busied themselves in vain at-| the occasion, and | had many reasonings about 
tempts to scramble up the door posts, bruising | going; and not being under appointment in 
themselves with many falls. Jn the meantime either the Select ocdpanehy Meeting of bu- 
the old mouse would come to the edge of the | siness, to attend the Yearly Meeting, I -hought 
shelf, and looking down on the poor starved} 1 might be excused from attending on Seventh- 
things below, would remonstrate with them|day. But when the time came, on weighing 
for their foolish efforts, assuring them if they | the subject as well as I could, it settled with 
continued, they would inevitably fall and break | the most sweetness on my mind to attend the 
their necks ! meeting, and to be there on Seventh-day [to: 
No one was more earnest than Anthony, to that of ministers and elders, } and leave the 
discourage covetousness, and an accumulating | vent to the disposal of Him in whose hands 
spirit, yet he could not resist the quick-witted|@re all our lives. In thus being humblingly 
perception of the absurdity of a rich man, liv-|€xercised on the occasion, a verse that | had 
ing in the enjoyment of wealth, rebuking the|Tead many years past, was, I thought, livingly 
desire of riches in others. © brought to my mind, and I was enabled from 


(To be continued.) — of faith and hope sensibly to adopt 


attention of the Society of Friends, until John, 
in 1795, in his 68th year, received a summons 
from his earthly toils. James was now left 
alone, and the loss of his last brother was a 
grievous trial to him,—an affliction which he 
found it difficult with Christian resignation to 
bear. He continued, however, girded for the 
spiritual warfare, and was yet in measure use- 
ful in the church, until the time came when in 
the will of the Almighty, he peacefully breath- 
ed his last. His earthly life ceased in 1809, 
when he had filled up his 85th year. His 
close was in peace. ‘Trusting to the mercy of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he looked forward with 
joy to those mansions, of which the Lord had 
said there were many in his Father’s kingdom. 
“What a blessed company,” he exclaimed, 
“are already gone there before me! | feel 
the time of my own departure draw nigh.” 
Then full of love to his friends, and in unity 
of feeling with all who loved the Lord Jesus, 
he sweetly and in great humility, rejoicingly 
put off the shackles of mortality. 

One of the memorable and honourable 
Friends of Philadelphia at the time of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, was dear, quaint, humourous, 
straight-forward, kind-hearted Anthony Bene- 
zet. An indefatigable labourer for the good of 
others, he was never idle when awake, and 
even restricted his hours of sleep, saying, in 
allusion to the usual period allotted for rest, 
“he could not reconcile a habit of such sloth- 
ful indulgence, with the activity of Christian 
fervour.” He was as quick-witted and as apt 
at repartee, as Nicholas Waln himself, and his 
witticisms were generally instructive and play- 
ful. Benevolent to all,—ever ready to furnish 
from his own store supplies for the needs of 
others, and moderate in his desires, he never 
acquired much property. Nay, restricted by 
the narrow bound of his own wants and wish- 
es, he felt inclined to doubt whether the accu- 
mulation of a great estate was consistent with 
the self-denying religion of the cross. 

If born to the inheritance of a large fortune, 
we know not how far Anthony’s view of wealth 
might have been modified ; nor how differently 
he might have acted if large possessions had 
been suddenly left him. We know however, 
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* My life, if thou requires my life, 


his actions were beautifully consistent with his For “ The Friend.” hy sacrifice shall be ; 
theory ; and though the opinions of men are Ane Sei Ese soars beg fe, 
ellie coos shavlian slinnt: to chime Yearly Meetings, and Yellow Fever of 1798. Shall join my soul to thee. 


we trust he was too well grounded in Christian 
principle, to have altered much in theory or 
practice, 

There was once a young man who thought 
Christian philanthropy would lead to the cha- 
ritable distribution, by those in prosperous bu- 
siness of all their surplus revenue; and he 
frequently exclaimed, ‘ That no man could be 
a Christian who had more than $30,000.’ 
This young man prospered in business, extend- 
ed it under pretence of accumulating for chari- 
table purposes, aimed at a princely fortune,— 
became involved,—failed to fulfil his engage- 
ments, injured hundreds by his fall, and estab- 
lished a most unenviable character amongst 
those he had wronged. 

The testimony of Anthony Benezet against 
the love of riches had a deeper root; yet he 
knew that it was natural for young men to 
aim at that wealth which gave them influence 


About the beginning of the Eighth month,| “ Under this faith and hope I attended the 
1798, the Yellow Fever made its appearance} Yearly Meeting, and felt fully satisfied that | 
in Philadelphia. The Yearly Meeting con-| had given up to be there; having to rejoice to- 
vened at the usual time in the Ninth month.| gether with my brethren who attended, in the 
The meeting of Ministers and Elders was held | overshadowing presence of the Lord our God. 
on Seventh-day, the 22nd, and that for disci-|On my way home at a Friend’s house where 
pline, after being regularly opened on Second-|I lodged, | was taken unwell in the evening 
day, the 24th, was adjourned to meet in the| with a slow fever, and debility of body, which 
Twelfth month following ; yet in the three| lasted all night, and next day as | rode home. 
days Friends were in the city, the seeds of dis-|[ did not know but it might be the prevailing 
ease took root in many individuals, who came| fever that was coming on; yet, | may thank- 
from the country to attend the meeting, and in| fully acknowledge, that I felt quietude and re- 
several cases terminated in death. The fol-|signation of mind, not daring to express a 
lowing extracts from the papers of that worthy | wish that | had not given up to attend the 
elder, the late Joshua Sharpless, of Chester} meeting. After I got home I felt better; and 
county, in relation to this event; will no doubt| the fever very much left me for that time ; but 
prove interesting to the readers of “ The|I have had one or two attacks of it since, and 
Friend,” as have his narratives in relation to} am still feeble. This afternoon, on hearing of 
Friends in Canada, and the Journey to the In-| several Friends who attended the Yearly Meet- 
dian settlements, already given. ing being taken ill with the fever, and one, 
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viz., our valued Friend James Emlen, not ex- 


pected to continue, without a change should 
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try, but largely gifted for usefulness in the dis- 
cipline. Ah, my dear Friends! my soul was 


shortly take place, my mind was humbled with | knit to you, so that it was a joy to be in your 


the information : yet | feel thankful that I am 
still mercifully favoured with a good degree of 
resignation; which | pray the Lord | may 
walk worthy of, and that he would continue to 
preserve me in the quiet, patiently waiting the 
event.” 

Tenth month 2d, he remarks: “I yester- 
day was informed of four Friends more, who 
attended the Yearly Meeting, being taken un- 
well with the fever. Abraham Gibbons and 
another Friend from Sadsbury, before they 

home. A solemn circumstance! eight or 
nine Friends [known] to be down with the fe- 
ver, and how many more I do not know, out 
of 60 or 70 country Friends that attended. 
James Emlen alive yesterday at one o'clock, 
but not expected to continue many hours. Oh, 
he was a sweet-spirited Friend ; unaffected in- 
nocency and gentleness of manners were 
remarkably conspicuous in his deportment. 
He was a bright, sensible Friend, largely tal- 
ented for usefulness in the church, wherein he 
will be greatly missed. He preferred the tes- 
timony of Truth to all temporal considerations. 
He loved not his life to the discharge of his 
religious duty. He told me, as he returned 
from the Yearly Meeting, that he entered not 
into consultation with flesh and blood about 
attending the meeting at so perilous a time, 
believing it to be his duty; and was resigned 
in leaving the event to the disposal of Him, 
without whose notice a sparrow shall not fall 
to the ground.” 

3rd. “I have been very feeble ever since 
I returned from the Yearly Meeting. Last 
night | had more of a fever, and was more 
poorly than heretofore, so that [ lay much 
awake ; yet I was favoured with inward quiet 
and resignation concerning the event. When 
I looked forwards towards eternity, the path 
looked awful; yet nothing appeared as an 
obstruction in my way to happiness. The 
thought of parting with my dear wife and 
children, who I know will much miss me, was 
trying ; but I have settled my outward affairs 
as well as | can; and the children are mostly 
grown up towards manhood, and have been 
favoured with, (1 hope I may say without 
boasting,) a careful and exemplary education : 
and, what is more, been often nearly visited in 
their own minds, by that pure unerring Teach- 
er, which as they carefully take heed to and 
obey, they will be preserved when my head is 
laid low. So that, when I look forward and 
think of leaving them, I am comforted in a 
belief, that they will be preserved, and grow 
up to be useful in their day ; which, that they 
may, and come to be useful members in the 
Lord’s church, and among his people, is the 
breathing prayer of my mind.” 

4th. ‘ This afternoon | received the affect- 
ing information of the decease of dear Hannah 
Lindley and Abraham Gibbons, two valuable 
Friends, who will be very much missed in their 
families and neighbourhoods, in their particu- 
lar meetings, in their Monthly and their Quar- 
terly Meetings, and in the Yearly Meeting. 
They have left but few equals behind them, 
being not only valuable Friends in the minis- 





company. How instructive was thy conver- 
sation, dear Abraham! How wast thou cloth- 
ed with wisdom !—few exceeded thee. And thy 
time [was] devoted to the Lord’s service. 
Many are the witnesses that thy words were 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver: so that 
I cannot but lament our loss, though I have no 
doubt but that it is thy eternal gain ! 

“ And dear Hannah! how wast thou clothed 
with innocency ! how beautiful was thy coun- 
tenance, and comely thy person ; and it was 
thy virtue that added the lustre thereto. My 
soul loved thee ever since | first knew thee; 
and thou wast worthy to be beloved. Few 
exceeded thee in endowments either spiritual 
or temporal: and thou wast clothed with wis- 
dom and fortitude to stand thy ground, and 
maintain that which thou saw to be right. But 
alas! thou artno more! Thou wast snatched 
off suddenly with thousands more in this day 
of trial! but thy memory shall not rot in the 
grave, neither shalt thou be forgotten ; thou 
wilt sweetly live in the minds of thousands, 
even until generations to come.” 

Sth. ‘1 this day heard of the affecting ac- 
count of the decease of three Friends more 
who attended the Yearly Meeting, viz., dear 
James Emlen and cousin Mary Sharpless, 
She was a sweet minister; [and] had some 
close trials to pass through in her lifetime. 
She buried her husband among strangers in 
Bedford county, where they had removed not 
long before. She was left with a number of 
small children, in low circumstances, yet was 
graciously cared for, and way was made be- 
yond her expectation, both for the disposal of 
herself and her children. She appeared in a 
lively manner in the Select Yearly Meeting ; 
and towards the close of her communication 
let the meeting know, that a full appre- 
hension of duty, and knowing her peace was 
concerned in her obedience thereto, had ena- 
bled ger to press through difficulties in getting 
there ; that she had Jeft some of her children 
with tears in their eyes begging her not to go. 
She lived to return home; and was taken sick 
the Fifith-day following as she sat in meeting ; 
and in seven days was carried off; and is, 
without any doubt, at rest in the mansions of 
bliss. Robert Kirkbride of Buckingham Month- 
ly Meeting [the third one], was an elder in 
good esteem, and with propriety might be call- 
eda pillar in the Lord’s house, and will be 
much missed. It may truly be said the mighty 
are fallen: five noted Friends that we have 
already heard of, and how many more time 
only must determine.” 

7th.—(First-day.) Joshua Sharpless had 
been very much confined to the house since 
his return from Yearly Meeting, but had sup- 
posed he would be able this day to meet with 
his Friends, but was not well enough ; he re- 
marks : ** | remembered, and the reflection was 
comfortable, that from my youth up to the 
present time, | have been industrious in getting 
to meeting ; seldom letting slight indisposition, 
or inclement weather, or any temporal con- 
cern, prevent me from getting out; so that 
when I was not fit to go to meeting, I could 


not blame myself for want of care when health 
permitted. 

* About fifteen days after the Yearly Meet- 
ing, Warner Mifflin was taken ill of the fever, 
and died in about a week. He was a Friend 
of great natural abilities, which were early 
seasoned by Divine Grace, so that he became 
a very useful member of both civil and religi- 
ous society. Perhaps no one had more at 
heart the cause of the distressed black people ; 
and he was bold in pleading their cause before 
legislatures, or any setof men. His zeal that 
justice might be done to that people, and his 
undauntedness, made him fear no man ; so that 
he was a terror to slaveholders ; and his abili- 
ty to express his mind both by word and writ- 
ing, and his indefatigableness in their cause, 
rendered him truly useful in his day, and he 
will be greatly missed. ‘The church of which 
he was a member has lost a valuable pillar, 
one that stood plumb for the cause of Truth, 
and boldly bore his testimony against wrong 
things in their different appearances. He also 
was wise in council in difficult cases: so that, 
take him every way, he has left no equal be- 
hind him in this part of the church.” 





A Glimpse at the Present. 
To the Editors of the British Friend. 


Dear Friends,—The state of things in our 
Society, in all lands, is truly affecting, and 
what is* most deeply to be regretted, we are 
not sufficiently alive to it. We read, * For 
the divisions of Reuben, there were great 
searchings of heart ;” and if this were our in- 
dividual engagement throughout the Body, 
things would be better with us. 

How often do we hear at this day, after we 
have had much preaching in our meetings, 
what favoured ones they were; when, if some 
of them had been held in silence, and each in- 
dividual had been rightly waiting upon the 
Great Teacher himself, they would, in my 
opinion, have been much more favoured. But 
truly “ the people love to have it so.” 

From what we read of our Society in the 
morning of its day, Friends had heavenly 
meetings ; for they sat under a living, power- 
ful, baptizing ministry ; where the Holy One 
was present, presiding over all. Then was 
* the light of the moon as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun seven fold, as the light 
of seven days.” And should He who is won- 
derful in working, after a time of much sifting, 
see meet in the riches of His mercy, to “ bind 
up the breach of his people, and heal the 
stroke of their wound ;” then might thanks- 
giving be heard in the land, and joy and glad- 
ness in all our borders.—Your sincere friend, 

Oo. 





A true friend unbosoms freely, advises 
justly, assists readily, adventures boldly, takes 
all patiently, defends courageously ; and con- 
tinues a friend unchangably.— Wm. Penn. 


—=>__ 


Nothing cements and establishes friendship 
and good-will so much as confident communi- 
cation of concernment and affairs.— Locke. 
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Epistle from Hannah Evans. 


Epistle from Hannah Evans, read in War- 
wick meeting, England, 1828, 


Anepistle of Se love to be read amongst 
my dear Friends of Warwick meeting, on 
the next First-day morniog after my burial, 
if that is thought a suitable time. 


Dear Friends,—Amongst whom I have oft 
assembled, (and that frequently in much weak- 
ness and poverty,) it is in my heart to salute 
you with an epistle of true love, as the last tes- 
timonial of my affection and regard for you ; 
and though it may be in a broken incoherent 


manoer, yet it is in true Gospel love, which | 


have often felt to flow freely in my heart to- 
wards you. And though [ have oft sat in si- 


lence amongst you, it has not always been in 


an idle, unconcerned disposition of mind, but in 


secret engagement of heart for the prosperity 
of our Zion, that her sons and daughters may 


arise and shake themselves from the dust of 
the earth, and put on their beautiful garments, 
and shine as lights in the world. Oh! dear 
Friends, beware of the love and spirit of the 
world, which if not guarded against, will creep 
too much into your hearts, and be in danger of 
drawing you from the love of the Father. The 


sincere desire and prayer of my heart is for 
your preservation and increase of faith in 
Christ our Holy Head ; that so you may (hav- 
ing your loins girt about with Truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness, and 
your feet shod with the preparation of the Gos- 
pel of peace, and above all taking the shield 
of faith wherewith you may be able to over- 
come the wicked one; and taking the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God,) labour in that ability 
which he gives, to become as shining lights in 
the world, that others seeing it, may be there- 
by incited to turn to righteousness, and you 
shine as stars forever and ever. 

And as [ have for a considerable time back 
found my mind much drawn towards another 
world, a better country, a continuing city, a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker God is; so it seems with me to recom- 
mend this to your serious and constant notice 
and attention, and having this desirable inhe- 
rilance in view, makes me look on the world 
and the enjoyments thereof with small estima- 
tion, in comparison of that substantial celestial 
food which nourishes and keeps the most valu- 
able part alive. And through the adorable 
mercy of our gracious Redeemer, I have a 
comfortable hope and a degree of humble con- 
fidence, that there seems little to obstruct my 
entrance into that glorious city which needeth 
not the light of the sun, nor the light’ of the 
moon, but whose light the Lord God and the 
Lamb is, when time to me shall be no more ; 
which makes me at times ready to long, (if it 
be the good pleasure of the Almighty to call 
me hence,) to be gone, to be unclothed of mor- 
tality, and to receive the crown of glory laid 
up in store for all those, who through faith 
and patience, are concerned to run the race 
set before them. And oh! saith my spirit, may 
you who I| am likely to leave behind me, be 
prevailed upon above all things to work out 
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your own salvation while it is day with you, 
before the solemn sound go forth, “ Let bim 
that is holy be holy still, and him that is filthy 
be filthy still.” There being no work to be 
done in the grave; therefore to-day, to-day, 
while light is extended, while time is afforded, 
work! While the Judge is on his mercy-seat, 
while he is extending his merciful visitations 
to you, be watchful, be diligent; be careful 
above all things to have oil in your vessels, 
that your lamps may not be gone out when 
the Bridegroom cometh, whether it may be at 
midnight, or at cockcrow, or in the morning, 
that this alarm be sounded, “ Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh, go ye forth to meet him!” Oh, 
“may ye be also ready”—having diligently 
laboured in the day-time to do your duty in 
the sight of God as faithful and wise stewards, 
having fought the good fight of faith—to lay 
hold of eternal life, and be admitted into the 
joy of our Lord, and into our Master’s rest. 
May this be your happy experience my [riends, 
whom I dearly love, and may you be partak- 
ers while here of that blessed and best of lega- 
cies our dear Lord left his disciples, viz. “* My 
peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you, not as the world giveth give |.” No, 
no ; this is enduring ; this is permanent peace ; 
this is worth all our labouring for. But may 
it be considered to whom this is promised. 
’Tis to the true disciples of an humble, a cru- 
cified Saviour,—those who are willing to go 
with him through his tribulations, to follow 
him to prison and to death, the death of the 
cross,—those that are willing to suffer with 
his suffering seed, and even to lay down their 
lives to the things of this world for his sake ; 
for ye cannot serve two masters; ye cannot 
serve the world afd be subservient to its plea- 
sures, to its.profits, &c., and at the same time 
serve him the best of Masters. Oh! that the 
children of men were wise, that they would 
above all things consider their greatest, their 
chiefest good ; they would then be willing to 
relinquish the vanities, the pleasures, the delu- 
sions, and transient enjoyments of this world, 
to lay hold of the joys of God’s salvation, 
which is freely offered to all those who are 
willing to accept of the terms, that is, to take 
Christ’s yoke upon them, and learn of Him ; 
for truly his yoke is easy and his burden light ; 
and I am not afraid to say, that all those who 
are willing to come and try for themselves, 
will have in happy experience to say, “ Thy 
ways, oh Lord, truly are ways of pleasantness, 
and all thy paths are peace.” 

That this may be your happy experience is 
the earnest and unfeigned desire of your true 
friend, 





From the Poetics 
Republic of Liberia. 


The Republic of Liberia now takes its place 
among the independey nations of the earth.— 
The constitution has been received at Wash- 
ington, as adopted by its Convention, and fills 
over seven columns of a printed sheet. It 
opens with a rapid historical sketch of the es- 
tablishment and the prosperity of the colony, 
which concludes with the following speech : 

* Therefore, in the name of humanity, and 
virtue and religion—in the name of the 
Great God, our common Creator, and our com- 
mon Judge, we appeal to the nations of Chris- 
tendom, and earnestly and respectfully ask of 
them that they will regard us with the sympa- 
thy and friendly consideration to which the 
peculiarities of our condition entitle us, and to 
extend to us that comity which marks the 
friendly intercourse of civilized and independ- 
ent communities.” 

Next follows the declaration of rights— 
many of them being copied from the State con- 
stitutions of the United States. The spirit of 
the whole may be inferred from an extract: 

“ All power is inherent in the people: all 
free governments are instituted by their autho- 
rity, and for their benefit, and they havea right 
to alter and reform the same when their safety 
and happiness require it. 

“ All men have a natural and unalienable 
right to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences, without obstruction 
or molestation from others; all persons de- 
meaning themselves peaceably, and not ob- 
structing others in their religious worship, are 
entitled to the protection of law in the free 
exercise of their own religion ; and no sect of 
Christians shall have exclusive privileges or 
preference over any other sect, but shall be 
alike tolerated ; and no religious test whatever 
shall be required as a qualification for civil 
office, or the exercise of any civil right. 

“The powers of this government shall be 
divided into three distinct departments, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial ; and no per- 
son belonging to one of these departments shall 
exercise any of the powers belonging to either 
of the others. This section is not to be con- 
strued to include justices of the peace. 

“ The liberty of the press is essential to the 
security of freedom in a State; it ought not, 
therefore, to be restrained in this republic. 
The printing-press shall be free to every per- 
son who undertakes to examine the proceed- 
ings of the legislature or any branch of gov- 
ernment; and no law shall ever be made to 
restrain the rights thereof. The free commu- 
nication of thoughts and opinions is one of the 
invaluable rights of man; and every citizen 
Postscript.—And dear Friends, before! close, | may freely speak, write, and print on the sub- 
let me say, when you are met together for the| ject, being responsible for the abuse of that 
solemn purpose of worshipping the Almighty, | liberty.” 
beware of a drowsy, heavy disposition, because} The Legislative and Executive branches of 
when the mind is in a slumbering state, it can-| the Government are made conformable to our 
not be able to present a living sacrifice, and of| own ; except that the President and Vice-Pre- 
performing that worship which only is accept- | sident are to be elected every two years. The 
able to the Father, and which the true worship- | constitution concludes thus : 
pers are concerned to do, viz., to worship Him} «Done in Convention at Monrovia, in the 
in spirit and in truth. county of Montserrado, by the unanimous con- 

—— sent of the people of the Commonwealth of 
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Liberia, this 26th day of July, in the year of| day, and the meeting of Ministers and Elders 

our Lord 1847, and of the republic, the first. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
»” 





The Caoutchouc Trade.—In the year 1828, 
the quantity of this article exported from Bra- 
zil, did not exceed 4000 milreis in value, and 
20,000 pounds in weight ; whereas, in the last 
financial year, 1845-6, it amounted to upwards 
of 800,000 Ibs. besides 415,953 pairs of shoes, 
the whole valued at 500,000 milreis. It be- 


comes, therefore, a matter of great considera- 
tion for Brazil not only to preserve this branch 
of trade in its present flourishing state, but 


likewise to be able to augment its production 


in proportion to its increased consumption. No 


other branch of its export trade is so profitable, 


since nothing but manual labour is required, 
and one man employed in its collection can 
obtain extract sufficient in one day to make 
ten pairs of shoes, the current price of which, 
being 300 reis each, gives three milreis per 
diem, equal at the current exchange to 7s. 6d. 
a day, which in that cheap country may be 
considered equivalent to $2.50 in the United 
States.— Late Paper. 





Steam Plough.—A French paper, Lg Se- 
mainee, announces the invention of a steam 
plough, or rather a mode of digging by means 
of steam, from which great results are antici- 
pated. The inventor is a young medical man, 


named Baraff. The paper states that one of 


two-horse power was in operation at the resi- 
dence of the maker, who was constructing an- 
other of double that power. The machine pro- 
ceeds along the field, and digs the ground with 
the greatest precision. Two beams furnished 


with five mattocks each, act successively upon 


the soil, loosening it to the depth of twelve or 
filleen inches, and pounding it as small as 
compost, By using only one of the beams, a 
tillage of the usual depth can be effected.— 
Ibid. 


The amount in the Savings Bank at Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts, is about one million of 


dollars, made up principally of deposits from 
people at work in the factories along the line 
of the new railroad. Many of them make 
regular deposits every pay day. 
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NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


The following account which has been for- 
warded to us, = @ cursory view of the late 
proceedings of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing, which we now present, in the expectation 
of receiving the printed minutes when they are 
ready. 

The Yearly Meeting of North Carolina held 
at New Garden, commenced its sittings on 
Second-day, the 8th of the Eleventh month, 
and closed on the llth. The Meeting for 
Sufferings convened on the preceding Sixth- 




















yet think there is no way by which they can 


safely relieve themselves from the burden, to 
make a similar effort in the Christian cause of 
emancipation. 

A short memorial remonstrating against the 
Mexican war, and petitioning Congress to put 
an immediate end to it, and stop the effusion 
of blood, was prepared by a committee, adopt- 
ed by the Yearly Meeting, and directed to be 
presented to that body. 

A report was read from the Committee on 
the condition of the Boarding-school, express- 
ing the belief that benefits continue to be con- 
ferred by it upon the youth—that it has paid 
its expenses the past year,—and that the aver- 
age number of pupils has been thirty-seven. 

Several other subjects relating to our testi- 
monies were disposed of. Epistles in reply to 
similar communications, were directed to be 
signed and forwarded; and after a time of 
silence the meeting concluded, to meet again 
next year at the usual time and place. 


on Seventh-day, at Deep River meeting-house. 

In reviewing the state of their members as 
brought before the Yearly Meeting, by the 
answers to the queries, it appeared that remiss- 
ness in-the support of various testimonies pre- 
vails amongst many. Week-day meetings, 
according to the too general complaint, are 
much deserted by a large number, while some 
who do attend, leave their children at home. 
Love and unity appeared by the reports to be 
maintained in the usual degree. But little was 
said on the home education of children, and 
training them in the frequent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, Plainness of dress and liv- 
ing are pretty generally adhered to. A deci- 
ded effort is made to banish the unnecessary 
use of ardent spirits, yet a very large number 
were reported to the meeting, who consume it 
either by way of medicine, or as a drink, 
amounting still in the whole to several hun- 
dreds, ‘But while some Friends viewed their 
progress out of this dangerous habit as being 
slow, others were encouraged by the fruits of 
their efforts, when they looked back thirty 
years at the almost universal prevalence 
of the practice at that period. The subordi- 
nate meetings were directed to continue their 
labours of love for the extinction of this perni- 
cious habit. 

From the minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, it appeared their business for the last 
year consisted chiefly in endeavouring by com- 
mittees, to secure the freedom of coloured peo- 
ple placed in charge of individuals, by persons 
who had held them in boadage ; and to forward 
them to other States where they could enjoy 
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WANTED 
their rights, unmolested by slaveholders, or ‘ : 
the cruel and unjust laws, enacted to bind the A Friend to take sey of a Boys’ School 
shackles of the poor slave, and to discourage under the care of « The Overseers of the Pub- 


lic School founded by Charter in the town and 
county of Philadelphia.” Application may be 
made to George Stewardson, No 90 Arch St., 
or Charles Yarnall, No, 30 South Twelfth 
street, 


and prevent the holders from giving them their 
liberty. 1t also appeared they have a commit- 
tee under appointment, to collect and arrange 
records of meetings respecting the uneasiness 
which Friends were brought under from time 


to time, on account of keeping slaves them- Philad., Eleventh month. 
selves,—the progress of this concern—the ef. oe 
forts made to clear themselves of it, and their WANTED 


final decisions upon the subject ;—also the dif- 
ficulties which were encountered, particularly 
from laws evacted by the State legislature, 
placing obstacles in their way, and authorizing 
the sale of blacks wha had been liberated by 
Friends. It is very desirable the committee 
should investigate this subject promptly and 
thoroughly ; and prepare a clear and full ac- 
count of the labours of Friends, and as far as 
practicable, the number of slaves which they 
manumitted, with such incidents as will show 
the powerful influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
in leading those who yield to it, to do justice, 
and love mercy, and to render to every man 
his natural and inalienable rights. 

A history of such facts occurring in a state 
which still maintains the iron grasp upon the 
coloured population, would, we may hope, 
throw such light on the practicability of reli- 
gious bodies clearing their hands of this abo- 
minable system, that it would encourage other 
religious professors, who feel conscierflious 
doubts of the right to hold men in bondage, 


A well qualified male teacher, member of 
Society, to take charge of Friends’ School at 
Fallsington, Bucks county, during the ensuing 
winter. Application can be made to James 
Moon, or Josiah Comfort. 


WANTED 


A suitable Female teacher to take the place 
of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 
James street, Philadelphia. 

Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, Nog 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No, 24 S, Twelfih street, Rebecca Allen, 
No. 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C. Mason, 
No. 68 N, Seventh street. 





WANTED 


An apprentice to the Retail Drug and Pre- 
scription business. Apply at No. 180 South 
Second street. 
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